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elections of 1866, the increasing radicalism of Con-
gress as shown by the Civil Rights Act, the ex-
pansion of the Freedmen's Bureau, the report of
the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, and the-
proposal of the Fourteenth Amendment led far-
sighted Southerners to see that the President was
likely to loSe in his fight with Congress.

Now began, in the latter half of 180(>, with some
cooperation in the North and probably with the
approval of the President, a movement in the
South to forestall the radicals by means of u settle-
ment which, although less severe than t he proposed
Fourteenth Amendment, might yet be acceptable
to Congress. One feature of I he set t lenient was to
be some form of negro suffrage, either by local
action or by constitutional amendment. Those
behind this scheme were mainly of the former gov-
erning class. Negro suffrage, t hey thought, would
take the wind out of the radical sails, the South-
ern whites would soon be able to control the
blacks, representation in Congress would be in-
creased, and the Black Belt would perhaps regain
its former political hegemony. It is hardly nec-
essary to say that the majority of the whites
were solidly opposed to such a measure. But it
was hoped to carry it under pressure through the